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Dorothea L. Dix.—Statisties of Insanity. 
(Concluded from page 170.) 


‘New York, according to the census of 
1840, had 2340 idivts and insane, I am con. 
vineed that this estimate was below the certain 
number by many hundreds. In 1841, the 
Secretary of State reported 803 supported at 
public charge. in 1842, the trustees of poor- 
houses estimated the number of insane poor 
then confined in the jails and poorhouses at 
1430. In 1843 | traversed every county in 
the State, visiting every poorhouse and prison, 
and the insane in many private families. ‘The 
hospital for the insane at Utica was opened in 
January, 1843, and during the year received 
276 patients, all with the exception of six be- 
ing residents of the State of New York. On 
Black well’s island were above 309 ; at Bloom- 
ingdale more than 100: 26 were at Bellevue. 
Besides these, | found, chiefly in the poor- 
houses, more than 1500 insane and idiots, 500 
of whom were west of Cayuga bridge. 
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more, an immortal being, though the mind was 


| of my country: | ask relief for the east and 


fallen im ruins, and the soul was clothed in| for the west, for the north and for the south ; 


darkness. And who was he—this neglected, 
brutalized wretch? A burglar, a murderer, a 
miscreant, who for base foul crimes had been 
condemned, by the justice of outraged laws 
and the righteous indignation of his fellow- 
men, to expiate offences by exclusion from his 
race, by privations and sufferings extreme, yet 
not exceeding the measure and enormity of his 
misdeeds? No; this was no doomed criminal, 
festering in filth, wearing wearily out the warp 
of life in dreariest solitude and darkness. No, 
this was no criminal—‘ only a crazy man.’ 
How, in the touching language of Scripture, 
could he have said: ‘My brethren are far 
rom me, and mine acquaintance are verily 
estranged from me: my kinsfolk have failed, 
and my familiar friends have forgotten me: 
my bone cleaveth unto my skin and my flesh. 
Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, for the 
hand of God hath touched me !’ 

“ | turned from this sickening scene only to 
witness another yet more pitiable. In the far 
corner of a damp, dark dungeon on the right 
was a human creature—‘a woman dreadful 
bad,’ said the attendant, who summoned her 
in harsh tones to ‘come out:’ but she only 
moved feebly amidst thé deciyiig mass of 
straw, uttering low moans and cries, expres- 
sive both of physical pain and mental anguish. 
There she lay, seemingly powerless to rise. 
She, too, was unclothed ; and in this dungeon, 
alone, in want, and pain, and misery ; no pure 
air, no pleasant light, no friendly hand to chafe 
the aching limbs, no kindwoice to raise and 
cheer, she dragged out a troubled existence. 


In the| | know nothing of her history ; whether forsa- 


poorhouse at Flatbush were 26 insane, not | ken by able kindred, or reluctantly given over 


counting idiots; in that at Whiteplains were 
30 insane ; at Albany between 3U and 40; at 
Ghent 18; in Greene county 46. In Wash- 
ington county poorhouse, besides ‘ simple, silly, 
and idiotic, 20 insane. Nearly every poor- 
house in the State had, and still has, its ‘ cra- 
zy house,’ ‘ crazy cells,’ ‘ crazy dungeons,’ or 
‘crazy hall ;’ and in these, with rare excep- 
tions, the inevitable troubles and miseries of 
the insane are sorely aggravated. 

“AtA , in the cell first opened, was a 
madman. ‘The fierce command of his keeper 
brought him to the door, a hideous object ; 
matted locks, an unshorn beard, a wild, wan 
countenance, disfigured by vilest uncleanness ; 





to public charity by indigent parents, or taken 
in, a wandering, demented creature. I only | 
know that [ found and left her reduced to a 
|condition upon which not one who reads this 


those details? 
lity. Is your refinement shocked by these 
statements? ‘There is but one remedy: the 
multiplication of well organized hospitals ; und 
to this end, creating increased means for their 
|support. In the same poorhouse, in the ‘ crazy 
icellar,’ were men chained to their beds, or 
| prostrate on the ground, fettered, and painfully 


' . Y 
confined im every movement. There were 





and for all I claim equal and proportionate 
benefits. 

“ | ask of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives Of the United States, with respectful 
but earnest importunity, assistance to the seve- 
ral States of the Union in providing appropri- 
ate care and support for the curable and 
incurable indigent insane. 

*T ask of the representatives of a whole na- 
tion, benefits for all their constituents. An- 
nual taxation for the support of the insane in 
hospitals is felt to be onerous, both in the po- 
pulous maritime States, and in the States and 
Territories west of the Alleghanies. Much has 
been done, but much more remains to be accom- 
plished, as | have endeavoured to demonstrate 
in the preceding pages, for the relief of the 
sufferings and oppressions of that large class 
of the distressed for whom | plead, and upon 
whose condition | am solicitous to fix your 
attention. 

**[ ask for the people that which is already 
the property of the people; but possessions so 
holden, that it is through your action alone 
they can be applied as is now urged. 

“ The whole public good must be sought and 
advanced through those channels which most 
certainly contribute to the moral elevation and 
true dignity of a great people. 

“ Americans boast much of superior intelli- 
gence and sagacity ; of power and influence ; 
of their vast resources possessed and yet unde- 
veloped ; of their free institutions and civil 
liberty ; of their liberally endowed schools of 
learning, and of their far-reaching commerce ; 
they call themselves a mighty nation; they 
name themselves a great and wise people. If 
these claims to distinction above most nations 
of the earth are established upon undeniable 
premises, then will the rulers, the political 
economists, and the moral philosophers of other 


page could look but with unmitigated horror.|and remote countries, look scrutinizingly into 
Do you turn with inexpressible disgust from | our civil and social condition for examples to 
It is worse to witness the rea-| illustrate the greatness of our name. They 


will seek not to measure the strength and ex- 
'tent of the fortifications which guard our coast ; 
they will not number our vessels of war, or of 
|commerce ; they will not note the strength of 
our armies ; they will not trace the course of 
ithe thousands eager for self-aggrandizement, 
nor of the tens of thousands led on by ambition 
and vain glory: they will search after illus- 





in a state of nudity, save the irritating incrus- | women, too, in wretched, unventilated, crowd-|trations in those God-like attributes which 


tations derived from that dungeon, reeking 
with loathsome filth. There, without light, 
without pure air, without warmth, without 
cleansing, absolutely destitute of everything 
securing comfort or decency, was a human 
being—forlorn, abject, and disgusting, it is 
true, but not the less a human being—nay 


ed rooms, exhibiting every horrible scene their 
various degrees of insanity could create.” 
This most powerful and touching memorial 
| thus concludes in a strain worthy of the heroic 
| benevolence which fills the heart of the writer. 
“ [| advocate the cause of the much suffering 
insane throughout the entire length and breadth 








sanctify private life, and in that incorruptible 
integrity and justice which perpetuates nation- 
al existence. ‘They will note the moral gran- 
deur and dignity which leads the statesman to 
lay broad and deep the foundations of national 
greatness, in working out the greatest good 
for the whole people; in effect, making para- 
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THE FRIEND. 





mount the interests of mind to material wealth, | bite very severely. He would also gambol | of which he takes a double handful, and lays 
or mere physical prosperity. Primarily, then, | like a kitten, and bite the fingers gently with| them on the table, covering them with a bow! ! 


in the highest order of means for confirming 
the prosperity of a people and the duration of 
government must be the education of the igno- 
rant, and restoring the health and maintaining 
the sick mind in its natural integrity. 

“I will not presume to dictate to those in 


whose humane dispositions | have faith, and | 


whose wisdom I cannot question. 


‘| have approached you with self-diffidence, | 


but with confidence in your impartial and just 
consideration of the subject submitted to your 
discussion and righteous effective decision. 

“| confide to you the cause and the claims 
of the destitute and of the desolate, without 
fear or distrust. I ask, for the thirty States 
of the Union, 5,000,000 acres of land, of the 
many hundreds of millions of public lands, ap- 
propriated in such manner as shall assure the 
greatest benefits to all who are in circumstances 
of extreme necessity, and who, through the 
providence of God, are wards of the nation, 
claimants on the sympathy and care of the 
public, through the miseries and disqualifica- 
tions brought upon them by the sorest afflic- 
tions with which humanity can be visited.” 





For ** The Friend.’ 
Adhesive Seed, 


As the officers of the British ship Samarang 
were surveying the seas around Borneo, they 
landed on a small island, which they named 
Bird Island, from the numerous bones and 
skeletons of birds found upon it. The cause 
of this unusual quantity of bones, &c., was 
explained by their finding a bird fastened by 
the seed vessels of one of the trees, a species 
of Pisonia. These sced vessels are covered 
with very minute recurved hooks, which are 
impregnated with a sticky resinous matter, and 
the hooks and resin together are as effective in 
capturing the winged wanderers of the air, as 
bird-lime. The bird settling on the tree, first 
finds the tips of the feathers caught, and, in 
the struggle to release itself becomes more 
completely hampered; the one which they 
found surprised by these seed-vessels had been 
entangled between the wings on the back, and 
was utterly incapacitated for flight; and was 
taken by them in that state. 

The peculiarly adhesive power of the seed 
vessels of this Pisonia, is no doubt the means 
provided by Providence for their distribution 
over the surface of the earth. The same 
object is effected in the same way, in several 
of our common plants. The fruit of the bur- 
dock is surrounded with little hooks; so also 
is that of the Myosotis Virginiana, common. 
ly called Beggat’s lice, and every one who has 
walked at the proper season of the year through 
places where it abounds, has found his cloth- 
ing more or less thickly covered with it. 

spuatinaoes 

The Musang (Viverra Musanga.)—* [n 
many of his manners he resembled the Man- 
gusta or Indian Ichneumon, placing his nose 
low, and trailing his tail along the ground. 
When annoyed, however, he arched his back, 
bristled his hairs and dilated his tail in the 


| facility, and was perfectly at home among the | 














his sharp white teeth. He climbed with great | 


rigging of the ship. He was an inquisitive | 
and cunning little animal, ferreting out every | 


| thing edible, rifling the messes of the seamen, 


especially their sugar, and sucking the eggs 
belonging to the stewards. For these petty 
thefis he has been flung overboard severa! 
times, but swimming with ease and rapidity, 
he ascended by the rudder chains, shook him- 
self and resumed his ordinary peculations, On 
one occasion an enemy having thrown him 
into the sea, a friendly cook gave him a rope, 
when he climbed nimbly inboard and was 
saved. One ill-fated day he ventured into the 
precincts of the captain’s cabin, in pursuit of a 
rat, overthrew some botiles, and shortly alter- 
wards, being detected in the yet more heinous 
offence of stealing the captain’s pigeons, his 
death-warrant was signed, and he was accord- 
ingly executed by the sentry of the galley. 

** As an instance of the poor Musang’s cun- 
ning, | may mention that he was observed to 
descend into a boat, purloin a Banana, quietly 
stow it among the booms, and repeat the pro- 
cess till he had accumulated a pretty large 
store, when he leisurely commenced consum- 
ing the grateful fruit.”— Voyage of The Sa- 
marang. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Williams’s Middle Kingdom. 
(Continued from page 172.) 
AMUSEMENTS. 


The Chinese are fond of theatrical exhibi- 
tions. ‘ Active, manly plays are not popular 
in the South, and instead of engaging in a 
cricket-match or regatla, going to a bowling 
alley or five’s court, to exhibit their strength 
and skill, they lift beams headed with heavy 
stones to prove their brawn, or kick up their 
heels in a game of shuttlecock. The out-door 
amusements of gentlemen consist in flying 
kites, carrying birds on perches, sauntering 
hand in hand through the fields, or lazily 
boating on the water; while pitching coppers, 
fighting crickets or quails, kicking a shuttle- 
cock, snapping sticks, chucking stones, or 
guessing the number of seeds in an orange, are 
plays for lads. 

“Gambling is universal. Hucksters at the 
road-side are provided with a cup and saucer, 
and the clicking of their dice is heard at every 
corner, Gaming-houses are opened by scores, 
their keepers paying a bribe to the local offi- 
cers, who can hardly be expected to be very 
severe against what they were brought up in 
and daily practise ; and women in the privacy 
of their apartments while away their time at 
cards and dominoes. Porters play by the 
wayside while waiting for empl§yment, and 
hardly have the retinue of an officer seen their 
superiors enter the house, than they pull out 
their cards or dice, and squat down to a game. 
The most common game played at Canton is 
called fan tan or quadrating cash, and so sim- 
ple as to be almost childish. The keeper of 


manner of an angry cat, and would spit and | the table is provided with a pile of bright coin, 


The persons standing outside the rail guess 
the remainder there will be, afier the pile has 
been divided by four; whether 1, 2, 3, or 
nothing, the guess and stake of each person 
being recorded by a clerk. ‘Twenty people 
can play at it as easily as two. 

*‘Combats between crickets are contested 
with great spirit, and tubfuls of them are 
caught in the autumn, and sold in the streets 
to supply gamesters. ‘Two well-chosen com- 
batants are put into a basin, and irritated with 
a straw, until they rush upon each other with 
the utmost fury, chirruping as they make the 
onset, and the battle seldom ends without a 
tragical result in loss of life or limb. Quails 
are also trained to mortal combat; two are 
placed on a railed table, on which a handful 
of millet has been strown, and as soon as one 


| picks up a kernel, the other flies at him with 


beak, claws, and wings, and the struggle is 
kept up till one retreats by hopping into the 
hand of his disappointed owner. Hundreds of 
dollars are occasionally betted upon these 
cricket or quail fights, which if not as sublime, 
are perhaps less inhuman than the pugilistic 
fights and bull-baits of Christian countries, 
while both show the same brutal love of sport 
at the expense of life. The flying of paper 
kites is a favourite amusement of men as well 
children ; they are made in imitation of birds, 
butterflies, lizards, and other living creatures, 
and flown in a manner that is unequalled ; 
contrivances are sometimes attached to make 
a whistling sound in the air. 

“Dr. Johnson has well remarked, that no 
man is a hypocrite in his amusements. The 
absence of some of the violent and gladiatorial 
sports of other countries, and of the adjudica- 
tion of doubtful questions by ordeals or duels ; 
the general dislike of a resort to force, their 
inability to cope with enemies of vastly less 
resources and number, and the comparative 
disesteem of warlike achievements, al! indicate 
the peaceful traits of Chinese character. Duels 
are unknown, assassinations are infrequent, 
betting on horse-races is still to begin; and 
when two persons fall out upon a matter, afier 
a vast variety of gesture and huge vociferation 
of opprobrium, they will blow off their wrath, 
and separate almost without touching each 
other,” 

SOME CONTRARIETIES 


in their ideas and customs from those practis- 
ed among ourselves, have frequently been no- 
ticed by travellers, a few of which are grouped 
in the following sketch :— 

** On inquiring of the boatman in which di- 
rection Macao lay, | was answered west-north; 
and the wind, he added, was east-south. We 
do not say so in Europe, thought I, But ima- 
gine my surprise when in explaining the utility 
of the compass, he said that the needle pointed 
south. On landing, the first object that attract- 
ed my attention was a military officer, who 
wore an embroidered petticoat, with a string 
of beads around his neck, and a fan in his 
hand. His insignia of rank was a peacock 
feather pointing downwards, instead of a plume 
turning upwards, and a button on the apex of 
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on the right side of his horse. Several scab-|ed I. 


THE FRIEND. 


bards hung from his belt, which, of course, 1 | look in your own directory, where alone you 
thought must contain dress-swords or dirks,|write names as they should be, placing the| Chinese? said 1; for the language sounded no 


but on venturing near through the crowd, | was 
surprised to see a pair of chopsticks and a 
knife-handle sticking out of one, and soon his 
fan was folded up and put into the other; 
whereupon | concluded he was going to a din- 
ner instead of a review. ‘The natives around 
me had all shaved their hair on the front of 
their heads, and let it grow long behind ; many 
of them did not shave their faces, but their 
mustaches grew over their mouths, and lest 
some straggling hairs should diverge cheek- 
ways, the owners were busily employed pull- 
ing them down. We arrange our toilets dif- 
ferently, thought 1; but | acknowledged the 
happy device of chop-sticks, which enabled 
these gentlemen to put their food into the 
mouth endwise underneath this natural fringe. 

“ On my way to the hotel, I saw a group of 
old people, some of whom wore grey beards; 
a few were chirruping and chuckling to sing- 
ing-birds, which they carried perched on a 
stick or in cages, others were catching flies to 
feed them, and the remainder of the party 
seemed to be delightfully employed in flying 
fantastic paper kites; while a group of boys 
were gravely looking on and regarding these 
innocent occupations of their seniors with the 
most serious and gratified attention. 

* As | had come to the country to reside for 
some time, | made inquiries respecting a teach- 
er, and happily found one who understood 
English. On entering, he stood at the door, 
and instead of coming forward and shaking my 
hands, he politely bowed aad shook his own, 
clasping them before him. I looked upon this 
mode as a decided improvement, especially in 
doubtful cases, and requested him to be seated. 
I knew I was to study a language without an 
alphabet, but was somewhat astonished to see 
him begin at what I considered to be the end 
of the book. He read the date of publication, 
the fifth year, tenth month, and first day. 
We arrange our dates differently, | observed, 
and begged him to read ; which he did from top 
to bottom, and proceeding from right to left. 
You have an odd book here, remarked I, tak- 
ing it up; what is the price? A dollar and 
eight thirds, said he. Upon which I counted 
out $32, and went on looking at it. The pa- 
per was printed only on one side; the running 
title was on the edge of the leaves, instead of 
the top of the page; the paging was near the 
bottom ; the number and contents ‘of the chap- 
ters were at their ends; the marginal notes on 
the top, where the blank was double the size 
of that at thesfeot; and a broad black line 
across the middle of each page, separated the 
two works composing the volume, instead of 
one being printed afier the other. The back 
was open and sewed outside, and the name of 
the work written on the bottom edge. You 
have given me too much, said he, handing me 
$24 ; and then explained, that eight-thirds was 
eight divided by three, or only three-eighths. 
I asked him for his address. He took out a 
red card, as big as a sheet of paper, instead of 


honoured family name first. 


his sugar-loaf cap, instead of a star on his|a neat white strip, and wrote Wu Tanguen.|him. So, rejoined my friend, how muchy 
breast, or epauleties on his shoulders ; and it}1 thought your name was Mr. Wu; why do! price can catchee one all same for that? [ 
was with some dismay I observed him mount| you write your name wrong end first? inquir-|tinky, said the other, can catchee one alla 


It is you who are wrong, replied he ;|same so fashion one tousand dollar so. 


* Do you call that gibberish English or 


less strange than the custom of presenting a 


“I could only say,—customs differ ; and |coffin to a father, differed from my notions of 


giving back the book, begged him to speak of | 


filial affection, That’s the pure Canton-Eng- 


ceremony. He commenced; When you receive |lish, said he. Come, let us go home, said I, 


a distinguished guest, do not fail-to place him 
on your left, for that is the seat of honour ; 
and be cautious not to uncover the head, as it 
would be an unbecoming act of familiarity. 
This was a severe blow to my established no- 
trens ; but when he re-opened the volurne and 


for | am getting dizzy, and shall soon be up- 
side down in this strange country.” 

‘In summing up the moral traits of Chinese 
character, a far more difficult task than the 
enumeration of its oddities, we must necessa- 
rily compare it with that perfect standard 


read, The most learned men are decidedly of} given us from above. While their contrarie- 


opinion that the human understanding is in the 
belly, | exclaimed, Better say it is in the feet ! 
and immediately shut up the book, dismissing 
him until another day, for this shocked all my 
principles of correct philosophy. 

“On going abroad, | met so many things 
contrary to all my preconceived ideas of pro- 
priety, that I readily assented to a friend’s ob- 
servation, That the Chinese were our antipo- 
des in many things besides location. Indeed, 
said |, they are so. Look! there’s a woman 
in trowsers, and a party of gentlemen in pet- 
ticoats ; she is smoking a segar, and they are 
fanning themselves. But | was taught not to 
trust to appearances too much, as on passing, 
I saw the latter wore tight under-garments. 
We soon after met the steward of the house 
dressed ins white, and I stopped to ask him 
what merry-making he was invited to. With 
a look of the deepest concern he told me he 
was then returning from his father’s funeral. 
Soon we passed where we heard sobbing and 
crying, and [| inquired who was ill ; the man, 
suppressing a smile, said, It is a girl about 
leaving home to be married, who is lamenting 
with her fellows. 

“| thought, after these unlucky essays, | 
would ask no more questions, but use my eyes 
instead. Looking into a shop, | saw a stout 
fellow sewing lace on a bonnet for a Portu- 
guese lady ; and going on to the landing-place, 
behold! all the ferry-boats were rowed by wo- 
men, and from a passage boat just arrived, | 
saw the females get out of the cabin in the 
bow. What are we coming to next? said I, 
and just then, saw a carpenter take his foot- 
rule out of his stocking to measure some tim- 
ber which his apprentice was cutting with a 
saw whose blade was set nearly at right an- 
gles with the frame. Before the door sat a 
man busily engaged in whitening the thick 
soles of a pair of shoes. That’s a shoe-white, 
I suppose, said | ; and he answers to the shoe- 
black of other lands. Just so, said my friend. 

“In the alleys called streets, the signs stood 
on their ends, and the pigs were packed in 
baskets; the shops seemed to have lost their 
fronts and ejected their inmates into the streets, 
where they were eating, cooking, working, 
selling, and sleeping in every imaginable way, 
Along came an acquaintance of my friend’s, 
accompanying a splendidly carved coffin. 
Who’s dead? asked he. No man hab die, re- 
plied the célestial, this one piece coffin I pre- 
sent my ole fader ; ’spose he die, he can use 


ties indicate a different external civilization, a 


\slight acquaintance with their morals proves 


their similarity to their fellow-men in the linea- 
ments of a fallen and depraved nature. As 
among other people, the lights and shadows of 
virtue and vice are blended. Some of the bet- 
ter traits of their character have been remark- 
ably developed. They have attained, by the 
observance of peace and good order, to a high 
degree of security for life and property; the 
various classes of society are linked together 
in a remarkably homogeneous manner, by the 
diffusion of education and property, and equa- 
lity of competition for office; and industry re- 
ceives its just reward of food, raiment, and 
shelter, with a uniformity which encourages 
its constant exertion. If any one asks how 
they have reached this point, we would prima- 
rily ascribe it to the blessing of the Governor 
of the nations, who has, for his own purposes, 
continued one people down to the present time 
from remote antiquity. The roots of society 
among them have never been broken up by 
emigration or the overflowing conquest of a 
superior race ; but have been fully settled in a 
great regard for the family compact and deep 
reverence for parents and superiors. Educa- 
tion has strengthened and disseminated the 
morality they had, and God has blessed their 
filial piety, by making their days long in the 
land which he has given them. 

«« When, however, these trails have been men- 
tioned, the Chinese are still more left without 
excuse for their wickedness ; since, being with- 
out law, they are a law unto themselves: they 
have always known better than they have 
done. With a general regard for outward de- 
cency, they are vile and polluted in a shocking 
degree ; their conversatiun is full of filthy ex- 
pressions, and their lives of impure acts. As 
long as they love to wallow in this filth, they 
cannot advance, and all experience proves that 
nothing but the gospel can cleanse and purify 
its fountain. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_—=_——————- 


“The Christian character is the very re- 
verse of that meanness and pusillanimity, that 
abject spirit, and those narrow views, which 
those who know it not, ascribe to it.” 

a 

To suffer with Christ is a mysterious privi- 
lege alike inaccessible and unintelligible to the 
carnal mind. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For *‘ The Friend.” | ‘Then should oppressors know, that we are thine, 


Poetry of the Early Friends. 


Of the many writers of rhymes among early 
Friends, there are scarcely any to be found 


whose compositions were worthy of preserva- | 


tion. Many of them contain passages well 
expressed, and lines which it would be difficult 
to improve ; and yet most of it is but prose 
jingled, in whicht he thought, having to adapt 


The harmless branches of thy lovely vine: 
Did they our innocency, Lord, behold, 
Would they count that for copper which is gold? 
Would they thus worry sheep of thy true fold? 


Clear thou the eyesight, Lord, of such as be, 
Through want of knowledge, enemics to thee ; 
Limit the proud, insulting, restless waves,— 
The desperately wicked ope that braves 
And vaunts against thee—thy poor servant 
craves, 


itself to a certain measure, is weakened and | Support thy Sion, let her holy faith 


involved. Exception may be made in favour 
of one or two. A few pieces signed M. M., 
supposed to be Martin Mason’s, and some with 
his name in full, might be spared. | propose 
selecting for “ The Friend” two of his compo- 
sitions. The first one is at the close of a 
plain, honest, “ Expostulation with the Bishops 
in England, concerning their jurisdiction over 
the people of God, called Quakers ; with a few 
wholesome words of exhortation and advice, 
tending to unite them and us in one true spi- 
ritual worship,” issued in 1662. ‘The poem is 
an address to Christian Charity. 


Love is a virtue that «:.dures forever ; 

A link of matchless jewels none can sever. 

Had I the tongue of men and angels too,— 

If Love were wanting, what good could I do? 

Love far surmounts all earthly diadems, 

Though decked with pearls, with notices, and with 
gems. 

Love is the life of all beneath the sun; 

Love must the laurel wear, when all is done. 

Love's eye is tender; Love doth gently draw 

The mind to God, without a penal law. 

Love thinks no ill; Love never did invent 

Fines, premuniré, gaols nor banishment 

For innocence ;—Love hath no spleen nor gall, 

But like the royal sun, Love shines on all. 


The piece which follows was originally 
printed in the same year as a postscript to “ A 
song of Sion,” written by John Grave, of Vir- 
ginia. It was published in London, and the 
postscript has M. M, signed to it. 


Come powerful God, O come thou Holy One! 
Possess thy kingdom, and enjoy thy throne. 
How long O righteous Father, glorious King, 
Shall Babel in her glory sit and sing, 
And tower and vaunt herself upon the wing ? 


Sits not thy Sion weeping in the dust, 

While the proud gentiles, Lord, oppress the just ? 
Thoa scest the tears of thy afflicted seed, 
Thou hearest the groans of Sion in her need, 
Is she not clothed in her mourning weed ? 


* Does not thy piercing eye, pure God, behold 


How Babel builders brave it, and are bold? 
Does not proud Babel all her forces bend 
Gainst every one that is thy Sion’s friend? 
When shall the harlot come. unto her end? 


Ah, how does mischief in her bosom boil ? 

How do her merchants hunt for prey and spoil? 
Ah! have they not already, Lord, begun 
To spoil thy people in the open san, 
And glory in it, as for deeds well done ? 


Do they not snares and wicked laws invent, 

Fine, premuniré, yea, and banishment ? 
Is this the worst thing, that the wolf intends 
To the meek, harmless, helpless ones, thy friends? 
Save Lord, or else his wrath in murder ends! 


Oh ! save thy remnant, let thy powerful arm 
Preserve thy suffering seed, that means no harm. 
Lord spare the people ; open thou their eyes 
Who only to do evil yet are wise ; 
O! that thy Sced in such, in power might rise! 


Sound a defiance to the dragon's wrath : 
Fill Sion with true zeal, let it be known, 
The tender suffering babes, Lord are thy own ; 
Be thou their armour, then thy will be done. 


Fill thou the hearts of thine, pnre God, with love, 
With patience, meekness, wisdom from above ; 
Let not thy weakest follower be beguiled 
Through Satan's wiles; let not his faith be foiled ; 
Make all thine valiant Lord, for thee, yet mild. 


And as for me, thou know’st I am a worm, 

Lord let me feel thy presence in the storm ; 
My wants, iny weaknesses, to thee are known; 
Supply what’s wanting, am not I thy own? 
Ah, help me, that I may not lose the crown! 


I see the furnace must be hotter yet, 
Lord so be it: 
Preserve the metal, burn but up the dross, 
And then what loss? 
Thy gold refined, there’s comfort in the cross, 
Polish thy jewels, Lord, unto thy praise ; 
So thou but shine upon me with thy rays, 
What is it, if for thee I end my days. 
25th of Sixth month, 1662. 


———=>-—— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 178 ) 

In a letter addressed to Peter Yarnall dated 
Seventh month 29th, 1783, afier mentioning 
that he was about setting out on a visit to New 
York, Daniel Offley adds :— 

* Not long since, | returned with my friend 
George Dillwyn from the tour | now have in 
prospect. But, finding a too anxious desire 
afier home, [ returned too early,—to my 
wounding. Oh! dear friend, there is need fur 
us to mind the pointing of the Lord’s finger, 
both in going out and coming in: to be wholly 


unshackled {rom all the cumbering things of 


this world, and to be given up to his appoint- 
ment and direction. If this was more the situ- 
ation and state of such as are at times made 
use of, as instruments in his holy hand,— how 
many shining stars would there be, whose 
brightness would have a tendency to overawe 
those clouds of darkness, which sometimes do 
overspread our Sion. I feel a necessity for 
myself, to be more devoted in heart to run, 
with a becoming cheerfulness and resignation, 
the ways of his requiring, whereby my strength 
might more increase. For, how subtle is the 
adversary in his attempts to draw us back into 
captivity and thraldom! So that I have some- 
times, when in low desponding moments, been 
ready to query, who is able for these things? 
. “ But we have a merciful God to deal with, 
who, when he has tried the integrity of our 
hearts, will arise in his mighty power, and put 
to flight the enemy : and thus our souls, wea- 
ried with exercise, will be permitted to enjoy a 


thee, dear friend, ever press forward through 
these crowds of opposition, which | believe 
neither of us are exempt from, that so, nei- 
| ther heights nor depths, principalities nor 
| powers, things present nor to come, may ever 
be able to separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. As this becomes our daily con- 
cern, | humbly hope that way will be made 
for the remnant of God’s Israel to pass through 
as on dry land, to the praise of his holy 
Name.” 

Many another Friend beside Daniel Offley, 
has retired from fields of service to which they 
were called before they were quite released. 
Henry Drinker of Philadelphia, writing to 
Samuel Neale, under date Third month 10th, 
1788, says: “Our valuable friend Samuel 
Emlen hath visited my dwelling twice this day. 
He is as thou must have known him, often fee- 
ble in body, but continues to be a vessel cho- 
sen and appointed to preach the Gospel in the 
authority thereof, frequently animated and 
strengthened to the admiration of many. Ever 
since his last return from your land he appears 
at times much bowed under a sense of a too 
hasty escape, and an apprehension that he 
must yet give up to visit some parts of the 
Island of Great Britain once more.” 

We are all liable to be led astray, when we 
allow our reason to take the place of revela- 
tion, and let our own idea of fitness govern us 
in things where simple obedience is required 
at our hands. 

We are told by George Fox in his Journal 
that in the year 1648, being at Mansfield in 
Nottingham, he felt a concern to go and speak 
to a company of Justices, who were there sit- 
ting ** about hiring servants.” The burden on 
the mind of George to deliver was, a warning 
to them not to “ oppress the servants in their 
wages.” In obedience to the will of his Di- 
vine Master he started towards the inn where 
they met, but on coming near and finding a 
company of fiddlers in the same house, his faith 
failed him, and he turned back, thinking that 
time not seasonable for so serious a subject 
as he wished to bring to their notice. With 
the prospect of returning in the morning, he 
turned from the performance of present duty. 
In the morning when he came to the inn, he 
found that the justices had departed. Under 
the feelings produced by this information, he 
became so blind he could not see. The tavern- 
keeper informed him the justices were to sit 
that day ata village eight miles from Mans- 
field. His concern to see them still continued, 
and in the prospect of being yet able to per- 
form his duty, his hope revived, and his sight 
began to be restored. In the present strength 
and vision afforded, he commenced running as 
fast as he could towards the village named. 
He reached the place, and entered the room 
where the justices were sitting with many ser- 
vants before them. In the power and autho- 
rity given him of the Lord, he delivered his 
warning to the justices, and then exhorted the 
servants to be faithful in the performance of 
their several duties, serving in all honesty. 
Those addressed, received his exhortation and 
warning with kindness and attention. 

In the Eleventh month, 1782, Sarah Grubb 




































short, but precious Sabbath. May I, with|(wife of Robert) being on her way to Ireland 
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with her husband, took passage from Holy- | short life. In the Eleventh month, 1786, he| was favoured with quietness and tranquillity, 


head for Dublin. It was a stormy time, and | 
the vessel they were in after beating about for 
fourteen hours at sea, returned back to Holy- 
head. Sarah was very sick, but soon found | kindness, and particularly so by the governor 





a concern came on her to have a meeting at| of the island. They found that the great hur-| he called almost daily upon her. 


that place. She thought herself from ae 
ness entirely unable to perform this apparent 
duty. She says, “I was afraid, but | think [ 
was not rebellious. In the depth of distress, | 
offered myself as one unable to answer the re- 
quiring, hoping the offering would be accepted, 
and that some ram would be caught in the 
thicket. Here the call seemed renewed to 
obedience, and not sacrifice; and [| saw that 
if anything short of the demand was offered, 
though I even exerted myself in faithfulness in 
Ireland, as | promised to do, | might be suffer- 
ed to fall into a snare, and return from thence, 
instead of the reward of peace, with the query, 
Who hath required this at thy hands? Pre- 
sent obedience, and subservience to the opera- 
tion of Truth on our minds, is no doubt what 
will preserve us in this sea of glass mingled 
with fire.” ; 

Their first sailing from Holyhead had been 
on Fourth-day,—on Sixth-day they tried it 
again, although Sarah Grubb believed from 
her feelings that they would not then get away 
from that place. When they cleared the har- 
bour, the wind turned against them, and to all 
appearance the vessel was in great danger of 
foundering. Sarah says, “| lay as quietly as 
I could, beholding the wonders of an Almighty 
hand, concerning us; and in the deeps, both 
spiritually and temporally. 1 felt myself a 
Jonah, when the people were crying, that there 
was one on board; and all was tremendous 
about me. The danger we were in was evi- 
dent, but my hope never failed me; which I 
esteemed an unspeakable favour, and which 
led me to a greater willingness than | had be- 
fore felt, to give up to the meeting, or any- 
thing else that was required. We were out 
this.time but about four hours, and alter we 
landed, a large merchant ship was wrecked in 
our sight, but no lives lost. My situation now 
became awful ; there seemed no way but re- 
signedness to the meeting, and that | could not 
see was to be till First-day.” 

On First-day morning they prepared for 
sailing again, but a storm came up, and the 
captain durst not attempt to leave the harbour, 
So Sarah and her husband engaged an empty 
house near the inn where they were accommio- 
dated, and notice was given that they were 
going to sit in Friends’ usual mode of public 
worship, and they were willing others should 
sit with them. ‘The meeting was held, and 
through the efficacious help of the Lord Jesus, 
it proved a time of comfort.- The people, of 
whom mapy collected, were desirous of another 
meeting, and one was appointed for the even- 
ing. This, Sarah says, “ was crowned with 
good, and the melting operation of Truth ap- 
peared to be experienced by many of the peo- 
ple, who behaved with great solidity. The 
next evening tide suited for our passage, and 
with peaceful minds we embarked, and were 
but nine hours from bay to bay.” 

We have but little to say of the many reli- 
gious engagements of Daniel Offley during his 



































number, Preparations were, however, then 
making for the erection of a new one. 

‘The memorial of Daniel Offley says, that in 
this visit to the islands, and in his labours in 
many of the meetings on this continent, his 
service was “to the satisfaction and edification 
of those amongst whom his lot was cast ; [he] 
being often, through deep baptism, led into 
close searching labour with the indolent and 
lukewarm professors of the blessed Truth.” 

About the middle of the Eighth month, 1793, 
the yellow fever made its appearance in Phila- 
delphia, and as it was evidently spreading with 
fearful rapidity, and was generally quickly 
mortal in its effects, a great degree of public 
terror was raised. By the 26th, vast numbers 
of the citizens began to remove, and fur many 
days the public roads leading from the city 
were thronged with vehicles of all descriptions 
laden with people and furniture. Many mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, fled with their 
families ; but there were others who believed it 
their duty to remain,—some as a testimony to 


the Most High, and others to minister to the 
wants of the sick and needy. Amongst the 
latter was Daniel Offley. 
the original volunteers appointed by the citi- 
zens to assist the guardians of the poor in the 
general oversight of the greatly increasing 
number of persons who were destitute of the 
means of living, or were taken down with the 
distemper ; but in a few days he joined them. 
To walk about the street at this time with any 
degree of composure and peacefulness, requir- 
ed great command of nerves, or a great faith 
in Him who alone can control “ the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, and the destruction 
that wasteth at noon-day.” To hear whilst 
walking, the bells of the different places of 
worship tolling unceasingly, for the members 
of their respective congregations, who were 
hourly dropping one by one into eternity,—to 
see the yellow flags waving on all sides, and 
other marks of sickness within, on win- 
dows and doors through all the streets, and to 
meet at every corner the hearse with its dead, 
or the sick-cart conveying ils sick and dying 
to the hospital, were evident tokens of morta- 
lity, sufficiently striking to appal the bravest. 
Yet amid all these sights and sounds, in the 
performance of his Christian duty, Daniel Of- 
fley continued his almost unabated labour in 
visiting the sick, ministering. to their physical 
wants, and as ability was afforded, preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom to them, in fresh- 
ness and power. With some he could re- 
joice even whilst mourning that they were 
about putting off mortality. Calling on the 
19th of the Ninth month, on Sarah Rodman, 
a young woman of Newport, Rhode Island, 
who had been taken with the prevailing fever 
the previous day, he had to tell her of the 
comfort it had afforded him, to feel that she 


and Samuel Emilen left Philadelphia for Bar-| and to know that she had not at that awlul 
badoes, and some other of the West India is-| time to learn where to look for relief in her 
‘lands. At Barbadoes they were received with | distress, or how to pray to Him who alone 


could deliver or save. In his visits to the sick 


At one time 


ricane of 1780 had blown down all the meet-| he said, “‘ The Lord is with thee; and | be- 
ing-houses of Friends, which were five in| lieve he will be with thee as thy Caretaker, 


thy Supporter, and thy Comforter, however 
the present illness may terminate.” At an- 
other time he was bowed in awful supplication 
in her chamber to the Father of mercies, 
wherein in fervency of spirit, he made inter- 
cession that she might be supported on the bed 
of languishing, have her spirit raised above the 
fear of death, and centered in safety with her 
God. He felt himself clothed with sympathy 
also with the relatives of the sick and dying. 
To Hannah Fisher, sister of Sarah Rodman, 
he was on different occasions drawn to admin- 
ister the word of consolation. He affection- 
ately desired her on the 25th, to seek afier 
resignation, saying in relation to the probabi- 
lity of her sister’s speedy decease, “ It is in- 
deed a close trial, and many of thy friends feel 
for thee; but as | have told thee before,—and 
now have no disposition to reca!| it,—she is 
the Lord’s, and let him take her. I have. no 
doubt she will enter into the full fruition of 
that joy which is prepared for the righteous, 
She will be released from a troublesome world, 


their belief in the superintending providence of|and centered where the wicked cease from 


troubling, and the weary are at rest. This is 
my faith concerning her ; therefore try to com- 


He was not one of| pose thy mind, and do not give way to sorrow 


which may hurt thee. I know it is hard to 
part with such near connexions, having had to 
experience it.” The night of the next day 
Sarah having given a bright example of pa- 
tience"and” resignafion, passed quietly away ; 
and according to the necessary custom of that 
sad period, in a few hours afier her body was 
consigned to the earth. 

As the mortality in the city grew greater, 
the ringing of the bells to denote death, was 
dispensed with, but the increased activity of the 
hearses, and the general yellowness of the 
complexion of the citizens, made walking the 
streets, as little to be desired as ever, But 
Daniel Offley still wes faithful to his duty. 
His stability and unshaken confidence in God, 
made him a comfort to the distressed in mind, 
and the faint-hearted ones who seemed cast 
down at the prospect around them. In reli- 
gious meetings, which were then small, he was 
often clothed upon with heavenly love, and en- 
abled ina tender and Christian manner to 
exhort those gathered. He pressed upon them 
fidelity in the discharge of religious duty,—and 
in thus doing, he believed a qualification would 
be granted them to understand the language of 
the awful dispensation meted out to them, and 
prepared if it should be the Lord’s will to lay 
down their lives with joy. 

(To be continued.) 

Humility is a strong bulwark, and as we 
enter into it we find safety. Being unclothed 
of our own wisdom, and knowing the abase- 
ment of the creature, therein we find that life 
to arise, which gives health and vigour to us. 
—J. Woolman. 
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‘Por “ The Friend ” 
The People of Colour of Philadelphia. 


A Statistical Inquiry into the condition of the 
People of Colour of the City and Districts 
of Philadelphia. 1849. 


(Continued from page 174.) 


The census which was thus taken of the 
people of colour, shows the number of coloured 
families to be 4262, and of individuals 16,042 
or 33 persons to each family. Besides these, 
there are computed to be 3716 persons of col- 
our living in white families, and 482 in the 
almshouse, prisons, and Shelter for Coloured 
Orphans, making together the population of 
the city and districts to be 20,240. Those 
living in coloured families are thus distributed. 


City, 56.58 per cent. 
Spring Garden, 5.20 “ 
Northern Liberties, 8.01 “ 
Southwark, 6.96 “ 


Moyamensing, 21.14 “ 
West Philadelphia, 2.11 = 
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Allowing for the temporary depression of 
the prosperity of Philadelphia in the decennial 
period from 1810 to 1820, during which oc- 
curred the war with Great Britain, the increase 
of the coloured population of the city has been 
in a regularly decreasing ratio; and is now pro- 
bably increasing at not much more than half 
the rapidity of the white population. 


“That this decreasing ratio of increase is 
owing in part to the greater mortality among 
the blacks, is shown by the returns of the 
Board of Health, from which, during the 10 
years from 1830 to 1840, it appears that the 
average annual death among the coloured pev- 
ple was one in 31.05, while among the whites 
for the same period it was one in 43.12, show- 
ing the mortality among the former to have 
been nearly 40 per cent. greater than among 
the latter. That the large numbers of this 
class from 24 to 55, is kept up by immigra- 
tion, is apparent from the returns of the cen- 
sus lately taken and in which the natives of 
Pennsylvania are discriminated.” 

It appears from the census that 42.7 per 
cent. of the coloured population of Philadel- 
phia has been born out of the State. Of the 
people of colour admitted into the almshouse 
in 1847, 40.6 were not natives of the State, 
and of the coloured prisoners sent to the East. 
ern Penitentiary, from its opening in 1829 to 
the close of 1848, 48.9 per cent. were born 

,out of the State. About two-thirds of these 
foreign paupers and criminals were natives of 
the slave States, so that we may infer that 
about the same proportion of the coloured im- 
migrants were from the South. The question 
was asked at every door how many of the in- 
mates were born slaves; and it appears from 
the returns, that few chose to confess the truth 
who had not been emancipated or set free by 
purchase, for out of 1077 so reported, 767 
were manumitted, and 275 bought their free- 
dom, leaving only 35 as having escaped from 
slavery. This is still more striking when we 
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notice that only one in 16 of the immigrants 
in Moyamensing was born a slave, and one in 
31.2 in Southwark, The probability is, that 
the greater part of those living in such abject 
wretchedness in the infected parts of Moya- 
mensing and the neighbouring districts, are 
runaway slaves. 

The following are the results of the inquiry 
as to the real estate held by people of colour, 


Value of the Real Estate. 


Incumbrances by mortgages 
and ground-rents. 





City 368,842 78,421 
Spring Garden 27,150 11,050 

orthern Liberties 40,675 13,440 
Southwark 31,544 5,915 
Moyamensing 51,973 20,216 
West Philad. 11,625 1,400 


$531,809 $130,442 


“In addition to this, real estate out of the 
City,-and mostly out of the State, has been 
returned estimated at $30,000. Presuming 
the same sources of error to have existed in 
making the enumeration of 1837, we may re- 
gard the two estimates as exhibiting the rela- 
tive condition of the two periods. The 
amount then returned, after deducting the in- 
cumbrances, was $309,626 ; the present clear 
estate is $401,366, being an increase of thirty 
per cent., which is probably below the real 
increase as the incumbrances reported in 1837 
were $12,906, while those returned in 1847 
were $130,442, the former amount being with- 
out doubt greatly under-estimated. It is per- 
fectly safe, we think, to rate the increase in 
the value of the real estate thus held at 50 per 
cent. There are no means of arriving at an 
accurate estimate of this value through the 
tax-books, as these do not distinguish between 
the white and’ coloured freeholder, and often 
give no information beyond the name of the 
tenant occupying the property. 





Heads of Families. 

Whole number. Own real Proportion that 

estate. own real estate, 
City 2562 141 1 in 18.1 
Spring Garden 272 44 lin 62 
Northern Liberties 202 23 lin 88 
Southwark 287 30 lin 9.6 
Moyamensing 866 52 1 in 16.6 
West Philad. 73 25 lin 29 
4262 315 1 in 13.5 


“These 315 freeholders are the owners, 
likewise, of personal property amounting to 
$194,318. 

“They consist of 41 mechanics, 78 labour- 
ers, 49 tradesmen, 35 coachmen and hackmen, 
28 waiters, 20 hair-dressers, and 11 profes- 
sional men,—preachers, physicians, &c., and 
53 females, 46 of whom are widows.” 

The personal estate is estimated at $630,- 
886, being an ayerage of $147.52 to each 
family ; the total rental is $199,665.46 which 
is paid by 4019 families, averaging $49.68 per 
family ; and the taxes and water rent paid by 
them amount to $7340.38. 


(To be continued.) 





We have secretly to mourn over, and pub- 
licly to discover, the affecting situation of those 
who, from year to year have been divinely 





favoured, and like the vineyard wa’ reed of, 


fenced and visited by the good Husbandman. 
But oh! the falling short! One may plant, and 
another may water, yet as the increase is of 
the Lord, and He not being devotedly sought 
unto for that dew of heaven which renders us 
fruitful, and that pruning hand which would 
keep the branches clean, numbers, after hav- 
ing been planted choice vines, have become 
the degenerate plants of a strange vine unto 
the Lord; and notwithstanding they keep a 
greenness and appearance of life, it was clear 
to the view of our minds, that if there were not 
a getting deeper, even to the washing pool, 
and being stripped of themselves, the princes 
also arising from the dust of the earth, and 
anointing the shield, spiritual death will great- 
ly increase amongst them, and the judgments 
of the Lord for disobedience will ensue.— 
Sarah Grubb. 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Hope and Trust in God. 


Property and business may fail, and still the 
eye of hope may fix itself on other objects, and 
confidence may strengthen itself in other 
schemes, but when death enters into our fami- 
lies, and loved ones are missing from our sight, 
though God may have made their bed in sick- 
ness, and established their hope in death, no- 
thing can then relieve us but trust and love. 
Philosophy and pleasure do but intrude upon 
and aggravate our grief. But love, the light 
of God, may chase away the gloom of this 
hour, and raise up in the soul trusts, which 
give the victory over ourselves. The harp of 
the spirit, though its cords be torn, never yields 
such sweet notes, such swelling harmony, as 
when the world can draw no music from it. 
How often do we see strokes fall on the heart, 
which it would be but mockery in man to at- 
tempt to relieve ; and which yet serve to un- 
lock the treasures of that heart and reveal a 
sweetness to it, which it had not known before. 
See that mother. She loves and mourns as 
none but a mother can. Behold the greatness 
and sweetness of her grief! Her child is dead, 
and she says, “ It is well with me, and it is 
well with my child. It is well because God 
has taken him: He has said, ‘ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven;’ he doth not willingly 
afflict, and | know it must be well.” Can 
there be any greatness greater than this? Did 
ever any prince at the head of invincible ar- 
mies win a victory like it? Her heart is in 
heaviness, and her home is desolated, but she 
has been to her heavenly Father and unbo- 
somed her griefs before him. There is peace 
on her saddened countenance, peace in her 
gentle words, the peace of God has come down 
and is filling her trusting soul. How sweet 
and soft is her sorrow, and how it sofiens and 
awes without agitating others! 


It is related that on a small, and rocky, and 
almost inaccessible island, is the residence of 
a poor widow. The passage of the place is 
exceedingly dangerous to vessels, and her cot- 
tage is called the “ Lighthouse,” from the fact 
that she uniformly keeps a lamp burning in 
her little window. Early and late she may 
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Raia oe PRE { 
be seen trimming her lamp with oil, lest some 


misguided bark may perish through her neg- 
lect. For this she asks no reward. But her 
kindness stops not here. When any vessel is 
wrecked, she rests not till the chilled mariners 
come ashore to share her little board, and be 
warmed by her glowing fire. This poor wo- 
man in her younger, perhaps not happier days, 
(though happy they must have been, for sor- 
row cannot lodge in such a heart,) witnessed 
her husband struggling with the waves, and 
swallowed up by the remorseless billows, “ In 
sight of home and friends who thronged to 
save.” This directed her benevolence towards 
those who brave the dangers of the deep ; this 
prompted her present devoted and solitary life, 
in which her only, her sufficient enjoyment is 
in doing good. Sweet and blessed fruits of 
bereavement! What beauty is here! A 
loveliness I would little speak of, but more re- 
vere! A flower crushed indeed, yet sending 
forth its fragrance to all around. Truly, as 
the sun seems greatest in his lowest estate, so 
did sorrow enlarge her heart and make her 
appear the more noble, the lower it brought 
her down. Wecannot think she was unhappy, 
though there was a remembered grief in her 
heart. A grieved heart, may be a richly 
stored one. Where charity abounds, misery 
cannot. 





Characters. 


There are weak-minded, and feeble-bodied 
invalids, who are never well, and who never 
would be if they could. The doctor musé call, 
the draught must be taken, and every friend 
must tell them, on pain of serious displeasure, 


that they look ill, and must take great care of 


themselves. 

There are kind-hearted souls, who can 
never be happy themselves, unless they can 
make others so. Half a dozen such as these 
in a village, and a score in a town, do more 
real good, and fling around them more sun- 
shine, than a hundred merely respectable in- 
habitants. Oh, how I love to fall in with such 
beings. 

There are tattling gad-abouts, who can no 
more withhold from the whole neighborhood 
any thing they may happen to know, or hear, 
than a cackling hen that has just laid an egg. 
Be it true or false, let it do good or evil, the 
story must be told. Sorry am | to say, that 
the tribe of the gad-abouts is a numerous one. 

There are passionate persons, so hot and 
peppery, so truly combustible, that a word will 
throw them into a blaze. Whether the offence 
be small or great, intended or accidental, it is 
all one: they are like loaded guns, which go 
off when the least thing touches the trigger. 
Of such an one as this it was aptly said, 


He carries in his breast a spark of ire, 
That any fool may fan into a fire. 


There are thoughtful men who remain at 
home, and grow wise ; and there are thought- 
less wanderers who go abroad, and come back 
ignorant. It is not what the eye sees, but 
what the mind reflects on, that supplies us 
with wisdom. 

There are persons who, acting from sudden 


















impulse, make use of such strong expressions led faces; then sitting down facing the statue, 
upon trifling occasions, that they have no suit-|one of the chiefs, O-ska-ba-wiss, filled his 
able words for occurrences of importance. | splendid pipe of Peace and held it out towards 
They know nothing of the positive and com- 
parative, but always make use of the superla- 
tive. The squeaking of a mouse, and the fall |long way through the great country that you 
of a church spire would call forth the same 
ejaculation, 


There are busy-bodies, whose own business 


seems not to be of half so much importance to 
them as the occupation of others: these sifi 
trifling matters to the bottom ; make much of 


little things, and do a plentiful deal of mischief 


to all around them. Some court them, some 


fear them, and some despise them ; but every 


one dislikes them. 


There are narrow-minded men, aye, and 
women too, who have humanity enough to do 


a deed of kindness, but not generosity enough 


to abstain from upbraiding the receiver of it. 

There are grateful spirits that, come good 
or ill, are always “singing of mercy.” To 
them the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lord. A spirit of this kind, is worth a sea 
full of sapphires!—Old Humphrey. 





Remarkable Coincidence.—One of the Ger- 
man Colporteurs of the American Tract So- 
ciety labouring in the far West, recently wrote 
the Secretaries that he expected his wife to 
arrive from Germany, via New Orleans in the 
Spring. A gentleman from the Tract House, 
well acquainted with this colporteur was in the 
office of the German Emigrant Society the 
other day, when a woman came in and in- 
quired of one of the officers, if he had a letter 
for her from her husband. The gentleman 
alluded to hearing the name of his western 
colporteur friend, asked the woman if such a 
man, giving his name, was her husband. She 
said he was, and she wanted to hear from 
him. She had just arrived from Germany, 
she said, with four children, having started 
before the time she had named, and had taken 
her passage for New York rather than New 
Orleans. The gentleman in question then 
handed her a letter he had recently received 
from her husband, and singular as it may ap- 
pear, he was perhaps the only individual this 
side of Wisconsin, who could have given her 
any information about him! This resolute 
woman with four children, crossed the Atlan- 
tic, and after paying her passage, was landed 
in this strange city and among strangers, with 
scarcely $5 in the world! She will soon be 
with her husband-—N. Y. Jour. Com. 





An Interesting Incident.—The National In- 
telligencer gives the following : 

The delegation of Chippewa chiefs and war- 
riors were shown around the Capitol by their 
intelligent agent and interpreter, Major J. B. 
Martell. They frequently expressed their 
wonder and admiration at the extent and gran- 
deur of the building, and the splendid paintings 
strongly attracted their attention, From the 
Capitol they proceeded to the Statue of Wash- 
ington, followed by a crowd of ladies and 
gentlemen. ‘They went up to the front of the 
statue and gazed at it for some minutes, with 
looks of deep interest depicted upon their paint- 








the statue, saying :—My Great Father, we all 
shake hands with you; we have travelled a 


acquired for your people by the aid of the 
Great Spirit. Your people have become very 
great—our people have become very small : 
may the Great Spirit, who gave you success, 
now protect us, and grant us the favour we ask 
of our Great Father who now fills the high 
place first occupied by you.” 

The simple supplicatory address was faith- 
fully interpreted to the bystanders by Major 
Martell. 





Indian Troubles in New York.—An asso- 
ciation called the Ogden Land Company hav- 
ing encroached upon the Indian reservation in 
Genessee county, N. Y., the aborigines have 
opposed them, and a conflict has ensued. The 
Indians, before molesting the party, requested 
to be shown the authority upon which they 
based their proceedings, and stated that if such 
authority could be produced they should not 
molest them. This they failed to do, and the 
Indians consequently opposed their farther 
progress. Wadsworth, an agent of the 
company, was expected, at the last accounts, 
with a force sufficient to keep the Indians at 
bay. The encroachment seems to be made 
under shadow of ‘authority from the General 
Government, pursuant to a treaty with the red 
men, but an appeal being made to the Secre- 
tary of War for aid to enforce the Company’s 
claims, he refuses to lend his authority to en- 
force an appraisal, as he says the treaty con- 
templated no such contingency. It was sup- 
posed that if the Indians were willing to dispose 
of their lands, they would not, of course, 
oppose their appraisal, and hence no provision 
was made for such an event. 

———— 

A Sublime Truth.— Let a man have all the 
world can give him, he is still miserable, if he 
has a grovelling, unlettered, undevout mind. 
Let him have his gardens, his fields, his woods, 
his lawns for grandeur, plenty, ornament, and 
gratification; while at the same time God is 
not in all his thoughts, And let another have 
neither field nor garden ; let him only look at 
nature with an enlightened mind—a mind 
which can see and adore the Creator in his 
works, can consider them as demonstrations of 
his power, his wisdom, and his truth—this 
man is greater, as well as happier, in his pov- 
erty, than the other in his riches. ‘The one 
is little higher than a beast, the other but a lit- 
tle lower than an angel.—Jones of Nayland. 








The Bed-Room.—The bed-room ought not 
to be heated, but on the contrary, to be kept 
as cool as is consistent with the feelings and 
health, and means ought always to be taken to 
secure a constant change of air in it. For 
these purposes, either the door ought to be left 
partially open, or the windows opened a little 
at the top. No fire ought to be allowed, un- 
less under particular circumstances, if the room 
is not unusually large, and even then, the fire 
ought to be a small one. The curtains of the 
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‘ recovery, went into a vapour bath heated to| 
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struck, and when. struck, are rarely injured. |our country would at times be ready to fail. 
No life has ever been lost on board a steam-| We believe there are thousands of virtuous 
boat by lightning. Stores or warehouses filled | men and women in the State of Indiana who 
with iron are not subject to be struck by light- | would solemnly protest against a law dissolv- 
ning. American vessels suffer less from light- | ing a covenant entered into for life, and which 
ning than those of other nations, being gener-/ nothing but death should dissolve, except the 
ally furnished with lightning-rods. cause of separation laid down by the Saviour 


eupecnmmeatiin himself. That it is possible the proposed 

alteration in the laws of Indiana can take 

THE FRIEND. place, we are not prepared to admit; but was 

"Sr okt Lecce ee there any probability that the principles of 

SECOND morte 24, Lee. Christianity and the happiness of the people 

——= |could be so outraged, there is no subject of 

legislation, we apprehend, that should call 

forth more prompt and decided remonstrance 
against their action, than this. 


bed ought to be of as light a texture, and they 
should be as little drawn as possible ; the floor 
only in part carpeted, and there ought only 
to be necessary chairs, table, &c. Furniture, 
to a remarkable degree, prevents ventilation, 
and all woollens, as carpets, absorb the mois- 
ture, whether, from breath or in damp weather, 
and so render the air less pure and more re 
laxing. A light ought not to be allowed in a 
bed-room, if it can be avoided ; if it is neces- 
sary Jet it be put in the fire-place. Gas ought 
never to be burned in a bed-room. 








































For‘* The Friend.” 


NEVER DESPAIR. 


Never despair, thoagh the storm-cloud hang o’er thee, 
Though the tempest may threaten, the billows may 


The Philadelphia Inquirer of 19th instant 
contains a letier from a Washington corres- 
pondent, which says: 


* For some weeks there have been in this 





roll, city a Delegation of the Chippewas from the| The “ West Bo ” published at 
i f d ll before > 1 , an _ Western atman, published a 
ae harricane’sbreath madly sweep © upper waters of Lake Superior, on business | Cincinnati, gives a statement of the number of 


And its rushings seem rudely to baffle control. with the government. They have attended 


most of our public places, in full costume, and 
have attracted much attention. ‘To-day a bill 
has passed the Senate, to pay them their ex- 
penses here and home again, $6000, upon 
which a very interesting discussion took place, 
participated in by several Senators, from which 
it appeared that the object of their visit is to 
secure to themselves the permanent possession 
of the tract of country which they now occupy 


—and it is to be hoped that they may suc- 
ceed.” 


steamboats now running on all the waters 
emptying into the Mississippi river. ‘The total 
number is 575; the tonage is 118,655 tons ; 
estimated value $5,189,979; yearly outlay 
$19,915,753 ; annual earnings $17,428,840. 
The largest number of all the boats now run- 
ning, it is said, lost money, while the entire 
capital is exhausted in four years. ‘The num- 
ber of boats lost by burning, sinking, collisions 
and explosions, in the year 1848, is stated at 
69 ; and the number of lives lost in the same 
time 289. 


Still, still, there is One who ’midst its wild raging, 
Can say “Peace,” be calm, to the tempest’s loud 
voice ; : 
Who the heart’s griefs and passions, in mercy as- 
suaging, : 
Can bid them, though fearful and trembling, re- 
joice. 


Look then at the cloud, and though dark and portend- 
in 
To thy finite vision its winged form may be, _ 
Say, dost thou not see, all earth’s beauty transcending 
A bright bow of promise there painted for thee. 





Memoir of Edith Jefferis. 


In press, and to be published in a few days, 
by Kite & Walton, “ Memoir of Edith Jeffe- 
ris.” 

It will be done up in neat muslin, lettered 
on the side, and will make about 70 pages 
18mo.—price 25 cents. 

It may be obtained of the publishers, No. 
50 North Fourth street ; Nathan Kite, No. 32 
North Fifth street ; and at Friends’ bookstore, 
No. 84 Mulberry street. 


And now look beyond, see, the sun-rays are gleaming, 
The late sombre picture they brightly illume, 
*Tis thus from Affliction, joy often is beaming, 
When Faith, Hope, and Mercy dispel doubt and 
gloom. 


A late paper states that “the Senate of In- 
diana on the 9th ult., adopted a resolution 
instructing the Judiciary Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of altering the civil and 
ecclesiastical laws of that State, so as to ren- 
der the marriage covenant void at the option 
of the parties, and that man and wife may 
abandon each other at pleasure.” 

What will this country come to, if men 
placed in the responsible station of legislators 
can advance such libertine principles, which 
strike at the foundation of all social and do- 
mestic happiness, and the support of sound 
morals? It is very extraordinary that such 


; , _ |@ resolution should have been offered to 
Cure for Hydrophobia.—Dr. Buisson is| the legislature of Indiana, but that there 


said to have discovered an infallible remedy | should be a majority of the Senators who 
for hydrophobia, which he has ate entertain for a moment, such a licen- 


to the Academie des Sciences, in Paris. He} tious measure, is indeed surprising. We have 
yet to hear of any other legislative body 


Oh then do not despair ! but onward still pressing, 
Follow Him, who has promised the lowly to guide ; 

All murmuring, and doubt, and vain fears repressing, 
With a firm, humble trust, in thy Saviour confide. 


Then never despair ; what now seems so dreary, 
May prove to thy sad soul of infinite worth, 

And lead to that home prepared for the weary 
Beyond all the trials and turmoils of earth. 


FLonencr. 
Frankford, 1849. 
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Received of Isaac Lyon, Wisconsin, per S. Marriot, 
Hudson, N. Y., $2, vol. 22 ; Joseph Haines, per J. K., 
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had been bitten, and having no expectation of | 


. : | in christendom where-the proposition has been 
42 deg. Reaumur, (126 deg. Fahrenheit) as| made to destroy by law the marriage covenant. 
the easiest mode of suffocation. To his aston- | The idea to our feelings is shocking. It seems 
ishment, all the symptoms vanished at once, | nothing short of letting loose the vilest pas- 
and he has never since had the slightest recur- | sions of depraved man, and by legal authority 
rence of this dreadful disease. By the same attempting to encourage him to violate the law 
means he has cured upwards of eighty patients, | of God. What advantage would arise from 
and he intends to try its efficacy in cases of} the form of the marriage covenant at all, if it 
cholera, plague, yellow fever, and gout. is to be rendered of no obligation whatever— 
ifin a moment of peevishness or anger, or of 
passion for another, a man can suddenly for- 
sake the wile of his bosom, or a woman the 
husband of her once ardent affections? We 
seem moving on with rapid strides towards {ill- 
ing up the cup of abominations of those gov- 
ernments which were destroyed one after an- 
other before and since the Christian era ; and 
Protection of Ships.—lron ships are never| were it not that there are many righteous 
struck by lightning. Steamboats are rarely | mingled among the unrighteous, our hope for 





Tribute for the Negro. 


Subscribers to the above work, and others who may 
wish to obtain it, are informed that it is now to be had 


of Geo. W. Taylor, at the corner of Fifth and Cherry 
streets. 








Free Negroes in Delaware.—A bill has 
been introduced into the Delaware Legislature 
to prevent the return of free negroes into that 
State, after they have been absent from it for 
thirty days. The law at present in force gives 
six months, 


Diep, on the 24th of last month, Epwin, the only 
son of Jehu Fawcett, Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, 
in the 2]st year of his age. 





, on the 12th inst., Lyp1a Syxes, an esteemed 
member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, New 


Jersey. 
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